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blue lias, near Bath, yields good lithographic stone, and it
is from this source that the principal stones used in this
country are obtained. The ink with which the lines are
traced upon the stone is composed of wax, tallow soap,
gum-lac, and various other materials, and this adheres
firmly to the smoothly polished surface of the stone, and
attracts the printing ink from the inking roller, as it
is passed with some force over the stone. During the
operation of printing, the stone is kept constantly in a
damp or moist state, which prevents the adhesion of the
ink to those parts of the surface of the stone which are
not impregnated with the encaustic ink employed in the
process.

A good lithographic stone is of a uniform, character
throughout, is free from veins, fibres, and spots. The
stones are quarried with the aid of a saw, and one side
is then roughly smoothed, in which condition they are
ready for the market. The stones receive the necessary
polishing and finishing at the lithographic establishments
in which they are used, as the nature of the surface
depends upon the class of work to be printed from the
stone. The polishing in large establishments is done by
machinery, upon a revolving disc of iron, finely sifted
sand and water being employed to assist the grinding or
levelling of the stone; this is afterwards finished by hand
with " snake," or water-of-Ayr stone. For crayon drawing
the stone is grained more or less fine, according to the
taste of the draughtsman. For very fine work a higher
finish is given to the surface, but in this case fewer good
impressions can be obtained from the stone. Finely
powdered pumice and water are sometimes used to produce
a very fine surface for certain purposes.